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[t is not easy in these urgent days to find a pattern of meaning in the multi- 


tude of events and facts: yet no responsible person can evade making a 


search for such a pattern. This issue of The Intercollegian is dedicated to 


this search, bringing to our readers an exchange of views concerning the 


nature of the world-shaking revolution we are living through. The participants 


in our discussion are Arnold Toynbee, world-famous historian, and two Amer- 


ican thinkers who critically examine his analysis. We begin with a few words . 


about Dr. Toynbee himself and conclude with his response to his two critics. 


} 


Arnold Toynbee: the lang and the short of it 


B\ EVERYDAY LANGUAGE we will often sum up a situation by 
. The phrase 


saving. “The long and the short of it is . . 
has a special aptness for Arnold Toynbee. 


Look first at the “long” of it. When most of us study 
history. we look at the record of a nation or a_ period. 
Toynbee asks us to stretch our vision. A total civilization. 
he says. is the shortest “intelligible unit” of historical study 
and even this is far too small for any general understand- 
ing of history. In a typically vivid metaphor he speaks of 
births and deaths of “litters of civilizations.” He stretches 
his imagination to think of a history that—if the past time 
schedule were to continue—-could include a total of one 
and three-quarters billions of civilizations. (So far we have 
known about twenty-six. } 


Then without eyestrain this amazing man can shift to 
Microscopic vision in_order to see the “short” of it and 
diagnose the illnesses of our society. His life has moved 
between such rarefied atmospheres as the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Studies (the scholarly home of Einstein and Oppen- 
heimer) and the atmosphere of crisis at the Paris Peace 
Conference of 1918. He is at home with Aeschylus and 
Thucydides, or with colleagues in the British Foreign Of- 
hee where he worked during two world wars. He is a 


scholar who believes that “life is action.” 


\ favorite technique of Toynbee. for bringing together 
the long and the short of it. is analogy. As in the accom- 
panying essay. he studies a present situation by compar- 
ing it with a past one. Analogies. of course. are controver- 


sial, One opinion on Toynbee’s comes from Princeton Pro- 
fessor Harbison: “No historian of our generation has used 
parallel and analogy more brilliantly--and more danger- 
ously—-than Toynbee.” 


THE QUANTITY AND RANGE of Toynbee’s work are over- 
whelming. His early volumes range through classical stud- 
ies. history of the Near East. and detailed aspects of the 
First World War. For years he has edited Survey of /n- 
ternational Affairs. Now, with the completion of his ten- 
volume work A Study of History, he and his wife are plan- 
ning future travel. research. and writing. 


A Study of History has splashed Toynbee’s picture on 
magazine covers and introduced many a phrase (like chal- 
lenge-and-response) into ordinary vocabulary. Toynbee 
has his fans and his rabid baiters. There are those I 
admit that | am one—-who find his total scheme uncon- 
vincing, but are profoundly grateful for his many insights. 
There are those who can't stand his belief that history lead- 
to theology and those who resent his criticisms of Chris- 


tian parochialism. And so on. almost forever. 


Amid the arguments Arnold Toynbee moves serenely and 
graciously. Responding calmly to praise or blame. he re- 
mains friendly and ready to talk with anyone ~—great 
scholar or college freshman—-who is interested in the fas- 
cinating questions of how events come about and what the 


total mystery of human history can mean. 


by Roger L. Shinn, Professor of Theology, Vanderbilt University School 


of Religion: author of “Christianity and the Problem of History.” 
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The future of mankind 
depends very largely up- 
on how the Western mid- 
dle class responds to the 
challenges of democracy 
and nationalism in_ the 


non-W estern world. 


THE ARTICLE by Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee appeared first in The New 
York Times of July 25, 1954 and 
is reprinted here by permission 
of the author and the Times. 


THE WoopcUT is by Frans Mas- 
reel and is used by permission of 
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By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


We are all aware that we are living through a great revo- 
lution. and the more closely we look at it the greater it 
proves to be. This revolution is attacking two things that 
have been characteristic of civilization through the first 
five or six thousand years of civilization’s history. Till yes- 
terday. civilization was provincial and aristocratic. There 
were separate local civilizations, each going its own way. 
and in each of these provincial societies power and wealth 
were in the hands of a small privileged minority. This uni- 
form reign of privilege was a common feature of all the 
local civilizations. diverse though they were in many other 
respects. 

In our day we are seeing the old geographical barriers 
fall. The entire habitable and traversable surface of the 
planet is now going to become a single home for the whole 
of mankind—if it is not to be a single abattoir for all of 
us. At the same time. we are seeing all races. peoples. 
classes and individuals demanding a share in the power 
and the wealth that. till now, have been a monopoly of the 
lew. 

Our’s will be an epoch-making revolution even if it falls 
short of completely attaining its very radical objectives. 
and it is bound to be an upsetting experience for us West- 
erners-—particularly for those of us who are of the middle 
class. The present upheaval is a double revolt—against the 
West's ascendancy over the rest of the world and against 
the Western middle class ascendancy over the Western in- 
dustrial workers. 

Though the Western middle class ascendancy is thus be- 
ing doubly challenged. this small fraction of the human 
race still has vast power in its hands and a heavy respon- 
sibility on its shoulders. /ts reaction to the world revolu- 
fion ts going to have more effect than any other single fac- 
tor in determining what the world’s future is to be. 


The fruit of Western ideas 

It is therefore immensely important that the Western 
middle class should act generously and wisely in the dif- 
ficult and disturbing new circumstances in which it finds 
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itself today. The beginning of wisdom is understanding: 
and perhaps the first thing that we have to understand is 
that the missiles which are now raining down upon West- 
ern heads from Russia and Asia and Africa, and from 
parts of Latin America too, are boomerangs that were 
once hurled into the blue by our own Western fathers and 
grandfathers. 

This is obviously true of one of the two aspects of our 
current world revolution. The revolutionary overthrow of 
the geographical barriers that used to insulate the local 
civilizations from one another has been the work of our 
Western technology. which has effectively “annihilated 
distance” and has thereby brought face to face with one 
another societies that differ sharply in their traditional 
manners and customs and ideas and ideals. The same 
Western technology has also given an impetus to the world- 
wide demand for a greater measure of social justice: for 
our technology's achievement in increasing production has 
made welfare for all seem at last possible, and poverty for 
the majority therefore seem no longer tolerable. 

But the world revolution is not just an automatic prod- 
uct of our modern Western machine-age: it is also the 
spiritual offspring of old and cherished Western ideals. 
The nationalism and the communism that are challenging 
the West's ascendancy today are ideological exports of 
Western origin, Communism has been hatched out of an 
ege that was laid in the Rhineland and was incubated in 
the reading room of the British Museum: and not only 
Marx. but Gandhi, Ataturk and Sun Yat-sen have been in- 
spired by echoes of “the shot heard round the world” 
that was fired at Concord, Mass., in 1775. 

The American Revolution itself was a sequel to the 
English Revolution of the seventeenth century. and this 
English Revolution had a forerunner in the Bohemian rev- 
olution of the fourteenth century, in which the common 
man in the West made the first assertion of his demand for 
social justice in the form of a claim to receive the Holy 
Communion in both kinds. In fact, the Western roots of 
the present world revolution run deep down into the sub- 
soil of Western history. 


continued on next page 
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ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, continued 


A warning from history 

This Western origin of the world revolution ought to 
vive us Westerners some comfort and confidence. Surely 
it cannot be beyond our Western wit and wisdom to cope 
with a movement launched by Western hands. What. then. 
ought our policy to be? To see what we ought not to do. 
we should take warning from the failure of the repressive 
policy that was followed by Metternich in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 

Metternich was a Western statesman who had to deal 
with an earlier phase of the revolution that we are facing 
today: and he fancied that he could snuff it out just by 
banishing Napoleon to St. Helena and then persuading 
himself that the elemental forces set in motion by the 
French Revolution were nothing but the gesticulations of 
a few miserable agitators. But Metternich found to his 
cost that vou cannot extinguish a volcano by sitting on the 
crater. 

In 1848 an eruption blew Metternich sky-high, and in 
1954 his fellow-Westerners of a later generation ought to 
take to heart the fate that Metternich brought on himself: 
for a Metternichian unwillingness to face hard facts is one 
of the perennial infirmities of human nature, and there 
are symptoms of this dangerous weakness in the West 
today. 

The British. for example (to begin with the present 
writers countrymen). are being slow! in coming to terms 
with the Egyptians over the Suez Canal Zone and with ihe 
Cypriot Greeks over their demand for union with Greece. 
The French are being slow in coming to terms with the 
already Communist nationalism of Vietminh and with the 
not-yet Communist nationalism of North Africa. 

The Americans. if an Englishman may venture to sug- 
vest this. are being slow in recognizing the existence of a 
Communist China containing nearly a quarter of the 
world’s population. These Metternichian attitudes invite 
fresh explosions that would be disastrous for all parties. 


A positive response to the revolution 

Let us look again at the two main features of the world 
revolution of our time. It is sweeping away the old _ bar- 
riers between the peoples of the world, and it is sweeping 
away the old privileges enjoyed by a small minority. Has 
the Western middle class any real quarrel with either of 


' This article was written in July 1954. 
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these revolutionary changes? Not so long ago. we Western 
bourgeois were revolutionaries ourselves. and the words 
“fraternity” and “equality.” as well as the word “liberty.” 
are woven into the fabric of our Western democracy s 
flag. 

The way of wisdom and hope surely lies in being true to 
our fathers’ Western liberal faith. Now that the non-West- 
ern majority of mankind has made our Western liberal 
ideas its own, we ought to welcome their demand for lib- 
erty. equality and fraternity as a fulfillment of our West- 
ern liberal mission in the world. We ought to welcome it 
and to show that we are not going to stand in its way, and 
then we may look forward to winning Asia’s and Africa’s 
soodwill. 

But what about the enemy who has been sowing tares 
in the field? If we countenance the world revolution. shall 
we not be playing into Communism’s hands? No, surely it 
is the other way about. We shall be playing into Commu- 
nism’s hands if we are so foolish as to behave like Met- 
ternich. 

Communism has two sides to it. It is both a religion and 
a political movement. Its prospects as a religion are un- 
promising. Its prospects as a political movement lie on the 
knees of the West. Communism’s political fortune will be 
made or marred, not so much by what the Communists do 
or do not do, as by the West’s choice between alternative 
Western policies for dealing with those submerged three- 
quarters of the human race who have been treated by the 
West as “natives” for the last few hundred years. 

Communism'’s prospects as a religion are unpromising 
because Communism has only a stone to offer to souls that 
are hungry for the bread of life. One thing that men and 
women require of their religion is that it shall give them 
guidance, fortitude and consolation in the trials of their 
personal lives—the trials through which every one of us 
has to make his way with whatever spiritual help he can 
find. No human being escapes these trials, and a religion 
that offers no help in them has never won the allegiance 
of human hearts. 

The prevailing religions of mankind—Buddhism. Hin- 
duism, Islam, Christianity——-have prevailed because each 
of them has been found, by experience, to be a very present 
help in trouble. It seems unlikely that mankind will re- 
nounce this familiar spiritual bread in order to break its 
teeth on Communism’s stony rations. On the other hand. it 
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seems very likely indeed that the selfsame people who will 
find no religious nourishment in Communism may find in 
it an effective political weapon for winning social justice 
by force—if they have come to the conclusion that social 
justice is not going to be granted to them voluntarily. 


The basis of Communism’s appeal 

Communism is politically formidable to us Westerners 
today because it is politically attractive to anyone who is 
heing treated as a “native.” Any human being will revolt 
against being treated as a “native.” For the millions who 
are still being treated as “natives” today. Communism is 
an obvious remedy, because they have come to know that. 
if they go Communist, they will not be treated as “natives” 
any longer. 

“When is a native not a native?” “When he is a Com- 
munist” is the answer: for being a Communist and being a 
“native” are two statuses that are mutually exclusive. A 
“native” is by definition a human being to whom Western 
members of Parliament and Senators do not.have to pay 
attention. 

On the other hand, a Communist is by definition a hu- 
man being who makes Senators and members of Parlia- 
ment sit up and take notice. This notice is. of course. un- 
friendly and uncomplimentary; but, being human, we will. 
all of us, choose to be excommunicated as satanic human 
beings if the only alternative offered to us is to be branded 
as livestock or to be seen “as trees walking.” The Chinese. 
the North Koreans, the Vietminh were “natives” yesterday, 
but as Communists they are human beings again today. 

To ignore people yesterday as “natives” and to take the 
same people seriously today as Communists is indeed to 
play into Communism’s hands by putting a very high 
premium on conversion to it. This is the penalty for be- 
having like Metternich: but we need not behave like Met- 
ternich, and in this sense the future of communism in 
Asia and Africa does lie in Western hands. 

Why is the Vietnamese national movement Communist 
today 

Why is it hand-in-glove with a Communist China? An 
alliance with China is an unnatural association for any 
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Southeast Asian people; for all these small peoples have 
been living for centuries in fear of penetration and dom- 
ination by the Chinese colossus that overshadows them on 
the north. If, after the second World War, Vietnam had 
heen given her national independence in 1947, when Bur- 
ma. Ceylon, India and Pakistan were given theirs. Viet- 
namese nationalism would assuredly now have been in 
our Western camp against a Communist China, not vice 
versa. 


Communism’s future is in our hands 

The Metternichian folly of our Western intransigence to- 
ward Vietnamese aspirations for national independence 
may or may not now be past mending. But, whatever the 
present situation may be in Vietnam, there are still huge 
non-Western populations in Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica whom we Westerners can win to our side by volun- 
tarily doing them justice before they take the plunge of 
turning Communist. 

In this sense the fortunes of Communism in the great 
“native” underworld depend on the answer that the West 
gives to the “native” majority's demands for equality. If 
we make it our policy to grant this equality voluntarily. 
then the political prospects of communism will become as 
unpromising as its religious prospects are. This is surely 
the right Western retort to the Communist menace: but 
this saving liberal policy is not, of course, all plain sailing. 
The hitherto “native” majority of mankind is in a hurry 
to be treated as human again. It is demanding freedom 
and power before it has served its apprenticeship in tak- 
ing responsibility; and this impatience confronts the West 
with a delicate problem of timing. 

The grant of independence to India, Pakistan and Bur- 
ma in the course of the thirty years from 1917 to 1947 
was timed rather successfully. In Africa it may be more 
dificult to find the right pace. In applying our Western 
principles of liberalism in our dealings with non-Western 
peoples, we are bound to meet with difficulties and to make 
mistakes: but. if we are truly sincere in trying to put our 
principles into practice, we can look communism in the 
face without fear. 


turn this page for two 
critiques of Mr. Toynbee’s analysis 
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] HANS MORGENTHAU 


Hans Morgenthau is a professor in the De- 


partment of Political Science. University of 


Chicago. He agrees that the only hope for the 
West lies in the support of the indigenous 
revolutionary forces. but he points to some 
practical difficulties. He challenges as an ab- 
straction Mi. Toynbee’s emphasis upon de- 
mocracy as a basic factor in contemporary 


revolutions. 


2 WILL HERBERG 


Will Herberg is a labor educator. theologian. 
sociologist. and author of “Judaism and Mod- 
ern Man.” He maintains that Mr. Toynbee 
oversimplifies the problem by neglecting some 
of the dangers in nationalism and democracy 
in our world today: and that he has under- 
valued the appeal of Communism as a faith. 


3 ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


Mr. Toynbee responds to these two critiques 
on page 12 of this issue. 
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] CRITIQUE BY HANS MORGENTHAU 


All men. and philosophers in particular. are prone to make 
sweeping generalizations, It is difficult for all of us to re- 
sist the temptation to deduce from observed reality general 
principles which. by dint of their generality. cannot but 
distort that very same reality. To this tendency, common 
to all of us. the dialectic of discussion applies a corrective, 
from which process at least an approximation to the truth 
may emerge. 

There is an element of obvious truth in the statement 
that the revolution of our age makes “the old geographical 
barriers fall. The entire habitable and traversable surface 
of the planet is now going to become a single home for 
the whole of mankind...” Yet this statement leaves out 
of account another, no less obvious fact. i.e., that the uni- 
fication of mankind is a technological possibility. but far 
from being a social reality. Nothing in the moral and _ po- 
litical spheres corresponds to the potential technological 
unification of the world. Quite to the contrary. the world 
today is further removed from moral and political unifi- 
cation than it was under much less favorable technologi- 
cal conditions. The actuality of this new moral and_ po- 
litical parochialism in the world is. in turn. the result of 


? CRITIQUE BY WILL HERBERG 


Professor Toynbee’s comments on The Revolution We Are 
Living Through reveal that combination of historical vision 
and keen sense of contemporary relevance which has made 
him so influential an interpreter of the lessons of history for 
our time. His main thesis— that the future of mankind de- 
pends considerably on how Western man. specifically the 
Western middle class. responds to the challenge of nation- 
alism and democracy in the non-Western world——-is one 
with which | am in fundamental agreement. and [| am 
therefore grateful for the clarity with which it is presented 
and the persuasiveness with which it is argued. Neverthe- 
less. there are a number of points at which Professor 
Toynbee seems to me to do somewhat less than full justice 
to his subject. Perhaps some discussion of these points 
might prove useful: 

|. Professor Toynbee notes as the underlying “revolu- 
tion” of our time the breakdown of the “provincial and 
aristocratic. order that has characterized human civiliza- 


tion since its emergence in history. 
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those very technological developments which have made 
the unification of the world possible. 

For modern technology, while enormously facilitating 
communication among different countries, has also given 
their governments and private agencies unprecedented 
power to make such communication impossible. Certainly. 
it is today easier, technologically speaking. for a French- 
man to communicate with a Russian than it was in the 
eighteenth century: but there can be no doubt that as a 
social fact the opportunities for contact were greater then 
than they are now. Certainly, in view of the technology of 
communication and transportation, the distance between 
the United States and China has been enormously reduced 
in our time: yet the barriers which the governments of 
both countries have erected between them by means of 
those very same technological innovations separate the 
two countries more effectively than did the primitive tech- 
nology of communication and transportation of previous 
ages. | have pointed elsewhere (Politics Among Nations, 
2nd ed., pp. 238 ff.) to this moral and political “ambiguity 
of technological unification.” of which the generalization 
of this being “One World” takes insufficient account, 

Similar reservations apply to the other statement con- 
cerning the revolution of our time which is said to show 


“all races. peoples, classes and individuals demanding a 


share in the power and the wealth that. till now, have been 
a monopoly of the few.” No doubt, this revolution, as all 
revolutions. is a struggle for power and for wealth as an 
instrument of power. But can it be said that it is in essence 
an anti-aristocratic revolution, directed against a monopoly 
of power and wealth by the few? Those who write about 
revolutions, justifying or condemning them, deal in ab- 
stractions, such as equality. democracy. aristocracy. Those 
who make revolutions have to come to terms with concrete 
circumstances. The revolutions of Asia. Africa. and Latin 
America are opposed not to the “monopoly of the few” 
as such, but to the domination and exploitation by an in- 
dividualized, specified few, that is, their colonial or semi- 
colonial masters. This being so. the success of the revolu- 
tion will not necessarily mean shared power and wealth 
by all, but it may issue. as most revolutions have. in the 
substitution of one government of the few for another 
government of the few. 

Mr. Toynbee’s analysis of the problem with which the 
colonial revolution confronts the Western world is unex- 
ceptionable. In my own words: “The moral challenge em- 
anating from Asia is in its essence a triumph of the moral 
ideas of the West. It is carried forward under the banner 
of two moral principles: national self-determination and 


Continued, top of next page 


“The entire habitable and traversable surface of the 
planet.” he writes. “is now going to become a single home 
for the whole of mankind—if it is not to be a single ab- 
batoir for all of us. At the same time. we are seeing all 
races. peoples. classes. and individuals demanding a share 
in the power and the wealth that. till now. have been a 
monopoly of the few.” 

There is no doubt that these are indeed the underlying 
tendencies of our time, But it seems to me that these tend- 
encies are considerably more complex and ambiguous than 
Professor Toynbee’s rather simple presentation would sug- 
vest. The “revolution we are living through” is indeed 
sweeping away barriers and uniting the whole of mankind. 
for weal or for woe: but it is also erecting barriers between 
nations and hemispheres more formidable than mankind 
has known for centuries. The unity of the Roman Empire. 
the universality of medieval Christendom. the cosmopoli- 
tanism of eighteenth century Europe—each only a partial 
unity from a global standpoint, but very real and expan- 
sive from the point of view of those whom it encompassed 

seems remote and unreal in our world fragmented by a 
hypertrophied nationalism. Nationalism itself, as it is now 
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emerging in Asia and Africa, reveals not only the benign 
face of national self-determination, but also the demonic 
aspect of a virulent and obsessive national self-absolutiza- 
tion. It is part of the irony—and the tragedy—of contem- 
porary history that nationalism in this violent. explosive 
form should be taking possession of the non-Western 
world precisely at the time when, in the West. an exces- 
sive nationalism is being increasingly repudiated as one of 
the root sources of the disasters of our time. 

Quite as ambivalent is the democratic movement. It has 
both benign and sinister aspects. It reflects. as Professor 
Toynbee tellingly points out, the emergence of the under- 
lying masses to a place in the sun of civilization, and as 
such we ought certainly to welcome it. But it reflects also 
(and this Professor Toynbee does not point out) the emerg- 
ence of a mass-society in which the rage for equality may 
well destroy that delicate balance of freedom and order 
which represents one of the most precious features of our 
Western heritage. After all, there is such a thing as fotali- 
tartan democracy, as all recent history testifies. Totalitarian- 
ism is an aspect not of the aristocratic society of the past. 


Continued, lower half next page 
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Mr. Morgenthau points to the danger of dependence solely on military force in meeting revolution 


HANS MORGENTHAU, continued 

social justice, . . . The nations of the West taught the 
peoples of Asia by their own example that the full devel- 
opment of the individual’s faculties depends upon the abil- 
ity of the nation to which he belongs to determine of its 
own free will its political and cultural destinies and that 
this national freedom is a good to fight for: and the peo- 
ples of Asia learned that lesson. The West taught the peo- 
ples of Asia also that poverty and misery are not God-given 
curses that men must passively accept, but that they are 
largely man-made and can be remedied by man: and the 
peoples of Asia learned that lesson too.” (/n Defense of the 
National Interest, p. 64.) 

The question before the West is not whether or not 
there will be revolution in the former colonial and semi- 
colonial areas of the world. The inevitability of that rev- 
olution is a foregone conclusion. The real question before 
the West concerns the direction into which that revolution 
will move and the prevention of its moving into the direc- 
tion of Communism. In the measure in which we conceive 
of the problem of world revolution in primarily. if not ex- 
clusively, military terms we preclude ourselves from un- 
derstanding it and dealing with it successfully. Unfortu- 
nately. it is in such terms that we have dealt with the 
problems of Indochina and Guatemala, of the Near East 
and the Indian subcontinent. and that we are trying to deal 
with the less acute problems of Asia, Africa. and Latin 
America. That predominantly military outlook has forced 
us against our better knowledge and _ instinctive prefer- 


ences into a position which is hardly distinguishable from 
a counter-revolutionary position per se. Yet that apparent 
position disarms us from the very outset as a champion of 
the revolutionary masses in competition with the Soviet 
nion. 

All this is simple and obvious enough, for it remains in 
the realm of abstractions and generalities. The real dif- 
ficulties and intractable dilemmas arise when we try to 
translate these generalities and abstractions into concrete 
policies. How is the West to be a champion of the revolu- 
tionary masses without opening the gates to Communism? 
Some observers have seen the remedy in a series of en- 
lightened dictators after the model of Kemal Ataturk. who 
would satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the masses. This 
is good advice, provided there are enlightened dictators 
available whom the West could support. In their absence. 
it would seem the part of wisdom to assume that military 
intervention is necessary as defense against foreign aggres- 
sion. but that it is useless in the long run as protection 
from indigenous revolution. Indeed, it is self-defeating. for 
it stimulates those very revolutionary forces which it in- 
tends to suppress. The only chance which the West has left 

and at this late hour it is not a good chance--seems to 
lie. as Mr. Toynbee suggests, in the active support of in- 
digenous revolutionary movements. Some of these move- 
ments might well go Communist and remain hostile to the 
West. Others might go Communist without being hostile 
to the West. Others still might not go Communist at all. 
This, it seems. is the best we can hope for and ought to 
be working for. If we hope and work for more. it is more 
likely than not that we will get much less. 


2 WILL HERBERG, continued 


but of the democratic mass-society that seems to be com- 
ing into its own in our time. From the standpoint of what 
Professor Toynbee calls “our Western liberal ideas.” the 
upsurge of democracy. like the upsurge of nationalism. is 
not a simple. unmitigated good, but rather an_ historical 
development of dubious character, presenting two faces. 
looking in very different directions. Tocqueville. Burck- 
hardt. and Acton, each in his own way and from his own 


standpoint. saw the ambiguity of modern nationalism and 
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democracy. and we have much to learn from their in- 
sights.! 

2. Professor Toynbee is certainly right in emphasizing 
that world Communism has achieved its position of power. 
in the non-Western world at least, largely thanks to its 
skill in exploiting the turbulent forces of nationalism and 
equalitarian democracy for its own purposes. But it seems 
to me that he does not make sufficiently clear that what 
Communism has done is to intensify and exploit the nega- 
live, demonic, destructive aspects of these historical forces. 
Precisely because nationalism and democracy are so am- 
bivalent and equivocal has it proved possible for Com- 
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munism, itself intrinsically totalitarian and imperialistic in 
character. to take over and make use of these movements 
in certain parts of Asia and Africa. This does not by any 
means make Communism “progressive.” since neither na- 
tionalism nor democracy is itself unequivocally “progres- 
sive. and Communism makes contact with these move- 


ments at their darkest and most destructive points. 


Qur answer to Communism on this level should. there- 
fore. be a vigorous effort to regain the initiative in cham- 
pioning the contemporary “revolution” in its positive as- 
pects, That, I take it, is what Professor Joynbee so strong- 
ly advocates in his article. but his position would have 
heen considerably strengthened, it seems to me. had he 
made more explicit the distinction between the two faces 


of the “revolution we are living through.” 


3. Professor Toynbee is no doubt right in his strictures 
on Communism as a religion. But | think he is not on very 
sure ground when he asserts that Communism’s “prospects 
as a religion are unpromising.” He is apparently led to this 
conclusion by his belief that Communism, unlike the “pre- 
vailing religions of mankind.” does not possess adequate 
resources to provide men and women with “guidance, for- 
titude. and consolation in the trials of their personal lives.” 
| think that Professor Toynbee here gravely underesti- 
mates the religious resources of Communism and he does 


so partly because he has too “spiritual” a conception of ef- 
fective religion. Communism provides its devotees with a 
supreme cause and com- 
mitment; with some- 
thing that commends 
itself to them as worth 
dying ——and living - 

for: something from 
which they derive very 


real “guidance. forti- 
tude. and consolation” 
amidst the perils and 
defeats of life. The 
“bread” that Commu- 
nism offers may indeed 
be no more than a 
“stone. but even a 
stone offered the 


bread of life. even 
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Mr. Toynbee gravely underestimates the religious resources of Communism . . . 


a political idolatry presented as  world-overcoming. 
world-transforming faith, possesses a power it would be 
perilous to underestimate. For those awakened to the 
indeterminate possibilities of human life and to the 
creativity of man in history, it is a faith that has a tre- 
mendous appeal, an appeal far greater than Hinduism. 
Buddhism. or the other philosophies and spiritualities of 
the East. On this ultimate level. the demonic idolatry of 
Communism can be met and overcome only by a faith that 
is at once more profound and more simple: more personal 
and more social; more historical and more apocalyptic: 
more activistic and more transcendental: more world-re- 
jecting, yet more world-transforming: more realistic. yet 
more possessed of eschatological passion, the passion for 
renovation, perfection, and fulfilment, than Communism 
can ever be. This faith is the biblically grounded faith of 
Jewish-Christian religion (with which Islam too must be 
associated). Unfortunately, very little of the dynamic of 
this faith comes through in the conventional preaching of 
religion in the contemporary world, but in its authentic 
form it offers a cause and a commitment, a hope and a 
“very present help in trouble,” in comparison with which 
the Communist idolatry is as nothing. This faith is. of 
course, God's gift. but it remains for us to make it truly 
operative in our lives and relevant to the crisis of our cul- 
ture at this juncture of history. Insofar as Professor Toyn- 
hee helps us realize our responsibility, we ought indeed to 
be deeply grateful to him. 

' If there is any truth at all in this view of nationalism and democ- 
racy, then perhaps Metternich (Mr. Toynbee’s particular whipping. 
hoy) was after all not so stupid in the understanding of his time, for 
all the futility of his repressive measures. Recent research, it seems 
to me, has shown that this aristocrat had a better insight into at 
least one side of the revolution of his time than did the starry-eyed 
“liberals” who thought they discerned in nationalism and democracy 
the long delayed onset of the millennium. Metternich’s methods will 
not do, but we have more to learn than Mr. Toynbee would allow 
from his somber historical insight, without illusions, yet not alto- 
vether without ideals. For a brief statement challenging the conven- 
tional view of Metternich, see Peter \iereck, Conservatism Revis- 
ited: The Revolt Against Revolt, 1815-1849 (Scribner's, 1949). 


- But so complex are the factors involved that even the sincerest 
“positive” approach is not in itself a guarantee of success. Vir. Toyn- 
bee confidently asserts: “If, after the second World War, Vietnam 
had been given her national independence in 1947, when Burma. 
Ceylon, India, and Pakistan were given theirs, Vietnamese nation- 
alism would assuredly now have been in our Western camp against 
a Communist China, not vice versa.” Very probably; but how can 
\r. Toynbee be so sure? Is India, which was given its national inde- 
pendence immediately after the second World War, so obviously 
“in our Western camp against a Communist China”? 


Turn the page for Mr. Toynbee’s response 


— 

| 
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the revolution we are living through 


Sculpture by Adolph Block is used here by 


permission of National Sculpture Society 


3 MR. TOYNBEE’S RESPONSE 


I am grateful to The Intercollegian for having obtained 
Mr. Will Herberg’s and Mr. Hans Morgenthau’s comments 
on my article The Revolution We Are Living Through. 
which was published in The New York Times of the 25th 
July. 1954, and is reprinted in these pages. | find these 
comments illuminating and constructive. There is nothing 
in them that | would dispute. There are. though, some 
points on which [| should like to comment in my turn. 


The dangerousness of the chapter of 
world history we are living through— 


Evidently both commentators feel that | have not brought 
this out sufficiently. On re-reading my article. | think the 
general tone of it may be too optimistic. In proposing a 
policy for coping with the revolution, | may not have done 
justice enough to the difficulty of carrying this policy out. 
or to the possibility of failure. While | do believe that we 
have it in our power to succeed, | agree that. at the best. 
we have to expect danger. anxiety. and struggle for as far 
as we can see ahead into the future. 


Technology can be used, and is being used, by local govern- 
ments to prevent the unification of the World which tech- 
nology would tend to promote if not deltberately used for 


accentuating traditional divisions— 


Both commentators make this point vigorously. and it is. 
of course. one of first-class importance. It hits one in the 
eye when one travels by air, especially in Europe. The 
travel facilities bestowed by technology are partly cancel- 
led by the restrictions (customs, currency. immigration. 
police regulations) imposed by the local governments whose 
frontiers have to be crossed. The traveler feels as if the 
governments were deliberately conspiring to deprive hu- 
man beings of the potential benefits that technology has 
now brought within their reach. 

Why do we put up with this? Partly because. today. 
more than ever before. human beings are helpless in the 
face of governments: but partly because the motive for 
these restrictions is not simply a nationalistic malice: it is 
also a fear of the possible destructive social consequences 
of a sudden removal of physical barriers between peoples 
whose hearts and minds are still strangers to one another. 
This fear is well-founded and is felt by all of us to some 
extent. At the same time I feel that 
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(1) The danger of artificially resisting the process of 


unification is greater than the danger of letting it go at its 
natural pace; 

(2) The drive toward world-unity, coming from tech- 
nology. is a much more powerful force than the will of 
governments to resist it—even when the governments are 
clever enough to use technology for the purpose of pre- 
venting technology from having its natural effects. 


| believe that technology has made the economic, the 
political, and. in the long run, the cultural unification of 
the World eventually inevitable, but | agree that we may 
fail to reach this inevitable goal without blowing ourselves 
up on the way. For example. Germany's and Japan’s inter- 
war pursuit of autarky by force has failed, but not without 
having produced a second world war. 


Totalitarian Democracy 


Both commentators, again, point out that the revolt of 
the masses may produce a new autocracy which will be 
anti-aristocratic. in the sense of insisting on equality, but 
which will not be democratic, in the sense of insisting on 
constitutional self-government and on individual human 
rights. Thus former European empires in Asia and Africa 
might be replaced simply by native authoritarian regimes 
which would be autocratic or oligarchic. though some might 
he nationalist and others Communist in their ideology. 

| agree. and I see here the most formidable obstacle to 
converting the non-Western majority of mankind to our 
Western liberal ideals—and indeed. even if we were to 
convert them, the same obstacle would make it difficult for 
them to translate these ideals into practice. The obstacle 
that | have in mind is the shortage, in the greater part 
of the World today. of that leaven of experienced. respon- 
sible-minded citizens without which a liberal regime of the 
Western type cannot work, In those Western countries that 
are leading the liberal way of life today, this nucleus of 
potentially effective citizens grew up gradually. over a 
period of many generations, before self-government was in- 
augurated. Here time has been of the essence of success: 
and. in the present Asian and African revolution. we may 
not have this necessary time at our disposal. The ex-*na- 
tive” peoples want equality without delay: and there is a 
danger that. rather than wait for it. they will trade away 
their prospects of liberty to indigenous autocrats. either 
nationalist or Communist. 

\.pB.—One of the reasons why the present national 
regime in India is proving relatively successful is be- 
cause the former foreign ruling power, Britain, made 
the grant of self-government in successive instalments, 
spread over a period of 30 years (1917-1947), during 
which it took active steps to give the Indians the op- 
portunity to train themselves in self-government. The 
Indians would perhaps have stood to gain by another 
30 years of political apprenticeship; but their natural 
human impatience was mounting up so fast that even 
one more years delay would probably have produced 
a disastrous explosion. This problem of timing is full 


of danger: and it is going to be still more difficult in 
Africa than in Asia. 
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How to contend with these dangers 


| agree both with the policy proposed by Mr. Morgen- 
thau and with the religious solution indicated by Mr. Her- 
berg (Mr. Herberg is. of course, right in saying that 
“faith is God’s gift.” A religious revival cannot be conjured 
up just because it would be politically convenient for us). 

Mr. Morgenthau’s policy for the West of saying “I will 
be your leader” to indigenous revolutionary movements in 
Asia and Africa is surely the right one—-notwithstanding 
the handicap under which we suffer here. in our competi- 
tion with the nationalists and the Communists, in not be- 
ing able to find a sufficient number of experienced and re- 
sponsible-minded citizens in these countries to respond to 
the appeal of democracy in the Western sense of constitu- 
tional self-government. 

Mr. Herberg’s point about religion seems to me to be 
the heart of the whole matter. because | believe that the 
Jewish-Christian belief that individual human souls are 
of supreme value in the sight of God is the historical ori- 
gin and the abiding (though now submerged) foundation 
of our Western belief in the sacredness of human person- 
alities—-a belief which, in its turn, is the foundation of our 
Western system of constitutional self-government. | be- 
lieve that this Jewish-Christian view is the truth about the 
nature and destiny of man and of the Universe: and | 
believe that the truth does ultimately prevail. | therefore 
agree with Mr. Herberg that a revival. in some form. of the 
essence of the Jewish-Christian religious conviction is the 
one spiritual force that can fight and conquer Communism. 

[ think Mr. Herberg is right in saying that I have un- 
der-stated the strength of Communism’s religious appeal. 
A false god may be able to evoke strong religious devotion. 
Communism’'s false god—who is Hobbes’s Leviathan: a dei- 
heation of collective human power at the expense of indi- 
vidual human souls—evidently is an inspiring object of 
worship. The idol set up for worship by nationalism is. 
in essence. the same: collective human power deified in 
place of God. This reinforces my agreement with Mr. Her- 
berg in feeling that our surest hope lies in a revival of the 
essence of Judaism and Christianity and in the appeal of 
this religion to all men at all times everywhere. This re- 
ligion’s belief in God's love for man has been the inspira- 
tion of liberalism in the West (though the incompatible 
Jewish-Christian picture of God as being a jealous god 
has been one of the inspirations of the exclusive. fanatical 
spirit of Nationalism and Commu- 
nism.) What the worship of the 
God who is Love has done fer the . 
West already, it can do in the 
future for the rest of the World. 

Trusting in God, let us Western- 
ers find the courage to meet the 
Asian and African revolutionary 
movement halfway. This means 
courting danger: but any other 


policy means heading for disaster. 
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a Christian theology in miniature: third in the series 


FLSA SCHMID 


the Christian as forgiven sinner 


A vood deal of the revival of theological interest in the 
Christian doctrine of man these days has been phrased in 
the categories of the Old Testament story of the Fall. 


“Image of God.” “man as fallen,” “original sin.” “sin as 
rebellion —-the language is familiar in contemporary litera- 
ture. As valuable as the Genesis accounts are, preoccupation 
with them causes us to forget that the Christian doctrine of 
man is a Christian doctrine. In previous essays in this series 
we have grounded faith in the encounter between man and 
Christ. and shown how our knowledge about God comes 
from this relationship to Christ. In this essay we shall see 
how our understanding of ourselves becomes clear in our 
encounter with God in Christ. 

In Christ, man knows both a demand and a gift. The 
demand of Christ will prompt him to the most radical kind 
of confession of sin. while the gift will help him understand 
his dignity. his worth. his freedom. 


The demand of his life 

In recent years. an excessively soft view of Christ has 
caused us to forget that a primary and essential response to 
the encounter with Christ must always bring forth from us 
something like Peter's terrible words, “Depart from me. 
for | am a sinful man. O Lord” (Luke 5:8). Before Christ. 
we are all found wanting. If we look at his life honestly. and 
then look at our own. something shattering is bound to 
happen. 

“He was careless about himself. we are careful. He was 
courageous, we are cautious. He trusted the untrustworthy. 
we trust those who have good collateral. He forgave the 
unforgivable. we forgive those who do not really hurt us. 
He was righteous and laughed at respectability. we are re- 
spectable and smile at righteousness. He was meek. we are 
ambitious. He saved others. we save ourselves as much as 
we can. He had no place to lay his head. and did not worry 
about it. while we fret because we do not have the last con- 
venience manufactured by clever science. He did what he 
believed to be right regardless of consequences. while we 
determine what is right by how it will affect us. He feared 
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God. but not the world. We fear public opinion more than 
we fear the judgment of God. He risked everything for 
God. we make religion a refuge from every risk. He took 
up the Cross. we neither take it up nor lay it down, but 
merely let it stand. He was a scandal, a scandal to the Jews 
proud of their tradition. a scandal to the scribes proud of 
the law. a scandal to the priests proud of the Temple. a 
scandal to his family proud of their respectability. a scan- 
dal to the disciples proud of their ambitions.” 

Now we can do two things with the impossible and radi- 
cal life of Jesus Christ. We can turn from it with relief. 
noting its impossibility. and look for another lord. This 
other lord can be a Jesus redefined to suit our purposes, a 
fine teacher. a useful moral example. Or, like Nietzsche we 
can reject Christ as a dangerous and subversive force. and 
build our own lord from other materials altogether. 

The other possible reaction to the impossible demand of 
Christ's life is to grant its impossibility and yet to say: 
“Stil. it is a demand placed upon me as a man of faith. 
There may be a way out of the terrible despair and sense 
of sin that this life of his imposes on me. But I cannot. as a 
Christian. modify either its radicalism or its relevance.” 
The Christian. | would say. is the man who reads the life 
of his Lord in this way. 


The demand of his teachings 

If his life is a scalpel that cuts into our hearts and re- 
mains there. his teachings are the same. Here he does not 
let us off lightly either. Kierkegaard says somewhere that if 
anyone wishes to understand what it means to be a Chris- 
tian. let him take any teaching of Jesus and try to apply it. 


'Samuel H. Miller. The Lite of the Church, pp. 16-7. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 


By William Hamilton, assistant professor of syste- 
matic theology at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 
author of the booklet “Faith, Sex and Love” and of 
the study guide on Hosea “I Am God and Not Man.” 
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next month’s article will discuss faith, doubt and prayer 


He did not mean by this that our success in this will im- 
mediately validate the Christian life for us. He meant that 
if the teaching is honestly understood and applied. this will 
drive us to a confession of sin, a broken and contrite heart. 
which is the beginning of wisdom and the condition of our 
knowledge of God. 

Let's look at the Sermon on the Mount, that collection 
of Jesus’ teaching which everyone is for, and which for so 
many of our contemporaries represents the only thing nec- 
essary in the moral life. What does the Sermon on the 
Viount do for the man of faith who looks at it? 

Start with Matthew 5:21 and read a couple of para- 
graphs. This. I think. is what is going on here. Jesus is 
saving. You hear the scribes expound the meaning of 
Moses’ law. They tell you that the commandment “Thou 
shalt not kill” means that you shall not take the life of 
another man. And when you, with your respectable lives 
intact. are able to point out that—apart from a few wars 
and the like—you have not taken life in this sense, you give 
yourselves a good conscience about the law. You say, “This 
at least | have obeyed. Next question, please.” But. he 
goes on, this doesn't begin to go deeply enough. At the 
heart of the act of killing is the attempt of one man to 
affirm his ego over that of another man. Anger is at the 
root of murder. To insult your brother is already to enter 
into a relation to him that could lead to the taking of his 
life. Thus, the commandment against killing prohibits 
anger and insults as well. Not that society or God will judge 
murder and anger with equal severity. Nonetheless the man 
who has avoided murder but who has known anger against 
a brother. cannot claim to be truly obedient to the com- 
mandment. 

The situation is the same with the commandment against 
adultery. The scribes say that this commandment is ful- 
filled if you have obeyed the external meaning of the law. 
if vou have managed to avoid the overt and legally action- 
able act of adultery. But again Christ probes more deeply. 
\t the heart of adultery is the desire of a man to affirm his 
ego over the ego of a woman. And it is this that must be 
exposed, Any man who looks on a woman with lust in his 
heart has violated the true and inner meaning of the com- 
mandment against adultery. and cannot therefore claim the 
clear conscience of obedience to the law. In the light of 
the Sermon on the Mount we are all adulterers. Not that a 
taste for half-clad pin-ups is immorally equivalent to 
promiscuity. But the man or woman who has avoided what 
society calls adultery cannot give him or herself a good 
conscience about having obeyed the law of Christ. Whether 
we study his life or look at his teaching. we are moved to 
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ery out. with Peter, “leave us alone.” For he has shown us 


our sin. our disobedience to God. 


What sin means 

An aside on this word “sin.” We can make a little head- 
way by pointing out that sin does not mean merely the com- 
mission of a morally bad act (if it means this at all) but 
implies a separation from God. One way to avoid endless 
attempts to define it abstractly is simply to look at what 
Jesus fought most passionately against. One day Jesus was 
eating in the home of Simon the Pharisee (Luke 7:36-50). 
Simon had observed all of the rules of hospitality for Jesus. 
A woman of the city who was a sinner (and this doubtless 
means a prostitute) broke into the house. knelt weeping at 
Jesus’ feet. anointing them with precious ointment which 
she had brought. Simon was deeply offended. as we would 
have been. had a similar sort of woman invaded the privacy 
of a family birthday party. But Jesus spoke sharply to this 
effect: She has been a sinner, of course. But her coming to 
me in this way, her recognition that she cannot go on in 
the way she has lived. her desire to perform a genuine act 
of love. puts her broken and sensual life at a far higher 
level than your legally correct but self-righteous and proud 
respectability. 

The best way to understand the meaning of sin in the 
New Testament. is to come to terms with this revolutionary 
fact about Jesus: his openness to those who had _ been 
broken in life and who knew it, even when the sins of 
sensuality were involved: and his uncompromising rejec- 
tion of self-righteousness. 

What our analysis of the effect of the life and teaching of 
Jesus has done. then, is to make it forever impossible for us, 
as Christians, to identify ourselves with the Pharisee in this 
story. Because both Jesus’ life and his teaching drives us 
to our knees, we are alongside the woman of the streets in 
this story. We have sinned much, and we cannot by our- 
selves get away from the anxiety of this self-knowledge. 


Beyond the demand—the gift 

Christian man, therefore, knows himself to be sinful man. 
lL ntil this becomes more than a piece of liturgical correct- 
ness. until it really comes home to us. we cannot be any- 
thing more than sinful people. But there is something 
more——not that we are also good, but that we are also for- 
given. Because the woman of the streets had come to a 
point where she wanted to move out of her old life but 
could not. she was simply and freely granted forgiveness by 
Christ. She was still a sinner: but she was a forgiven sin- 


Continued on next page 
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the Christian as forgiven sinner 


continued 


ner. And “forgiven sinner” is perhaps the best definition of 
the Christian man who has known both the scalpel of 
Christ's demand and the freedom of Christ’s gift. 
Forgiveness does not make us righteous. Forgiveness is 
God accepting us as we are when we have acknowledged to 
him that we cannot ourselves do or be anything other than 
what we are. Perhaps the most shocking offense that Christ 
gave to the Jews of his day was his claim to be able to 
forgive sins. This was something only God could do. But 
we know this forgiveness only through Christ: just as the 
demand that breaks us comes through him. so the gift 


that makes us free comes also through him. 


The Meaning of Forgiveness 

Much has been written today about the nature of the 
divine gift of forgiveness itself. A most clarifying state- 
ment is Paul Tillich’s essay “You Are Accepted.” in his 
book The Shaking of the Foundations. 

Here [| will emphasize something else. How. knowing 
and experiencing forgiveness. do we become different? If 
any man is in Christ. he is a new creature. Paul said. What 
is this “new” element? 

Larlier in this series. we made the statement that the 
Christian Gospel is something which, in its authentic forms. 
has always changed human life. made new men. How are 
we changed? [| should like to try to say two things that 
may serve at least to open up this question. 

1. The forgiven sinner has a perspective on the deci- 
sions he has to make in the world which helps him 
understand the complexity and ambiguous nature of 
his choices. 

2. The forgiven sinner is able to return to the Gospel 
portrait of Jesus Christ and to see it afresh; not now 
as driving him to despair. but as a picture of man as 
God would have him be. 

(1) The decisions that a Christian student on a college 
campus has to make are seldom simple or obvious ones. 
Whether to join a fraternity or sorority is one of the first 
that comes up. Are we willing to go along with the view 
that because of the obvious defects in these structures a 
Christian can never join? There is also a strong argument 
that the best place to work against the obviously vicious 
race and religion clauses in certain fraternity charters is 
from within. There is nothing particularly pure or virtu- 
ous about a decision to stay out. It is often the honest 
thing to do. But the situation is a mixed one. Rejection 
and acceptance both involve compromise. And right down 
the line, in college and beyond. we soon learn to see that 
the really significant decisions we have to make are deci- 
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sions between courses of action both of which have a goo: 
deal that is unpalatable in them. 

To enlist even in a “peacetime” army is to be forced into 
very real moral compromises: to enroll as a C.O. is to 
allow the dirty work to be done by others, and responsi- 
bility is hardly avoided in this way. 

To compete with our fellow students for grades, status. 
office. is to affirm ourselves, even to sell ourselves, in ways 
that we often know to be unlovely. When we become aware 
of how we do this. we begin to know the meaning of for- 
giveness from a God who understands and accepts our 
obedience, frail as it always is. 

But. having discovered the meaning of being a forgiven 
sinner. the Christian tries to distinguish between necessary 
and unnecessary evil, and asks God's forgiveness for the 
evil he cannot avoid in doing the good he seeks to do. The 
moral life requires forgiveness of sins. 

(2) The Christ whose life and teaching was at first such 
a radical judgment on us can begin to be re-appropriated 
by the forgiven sinner as a guide and pattern. Here is life 
as it was meant to be lived. Christ is a key to the authentic 
Christian character. Because the Christian is a sinner. he 
will never come anywhere near the edges of the man Christ 
Jesus: but because he is forgiven. he will be grateful to 
God for whatever humble growth and change toward 
Christ he makes possible. 

When this happens we quickly discover that our obedi- 
ence is often a costly thing: costly to our peace of mind. 
costly in alienating us from groups we would rather be ac- 
cepted by. costly in putting us at the mercy of any man in 
need. The Christian is the one who seeks out the lonely 
and the friendless at a party: who gives up (even.when 
he knows he doesn't “want” to) a pleasant afternoon of 
reading or relaxation to hear out the problems of a friend 
or enemy. however boring. 

The positive note in the Christian life, the real mark of 
the forgiven sinner. can be simply put: in Christ. we are 
made truly free. True, as Luther said. the Christian is the 
perfectly dutiful servant of all. subject to all. But. he im- 
mediately added, the Christian is also the perfectly free 
lord of all. subject to none. As soon as we receive forgive- 
ness. we begin to know what it means to be free. 

To be truly free is to obey God and in a real sense to be 
free from obedience to man. We are free from the pres- 
sures that family. friends, and one might even dare to add. 
teachers and administrators, put upon us. At any rate. we 
can choose our obedience in this area quite careless about 
how it is going to look, how our popularity will be affected. 
how our favorite “group” will react. About these things. we 
couldnt care less. When Augustine advised: “Love God and 
do what you like.” he was stating the basis for a genu- 
ine Christian freedom that we have been afraid to under- 
stand. Real dangers here. yes. Yet this freedom. carelessness 
of the approval of others. nonchalance. is surely an authen- 
tic mark of forgiveness. When it is present, it is a sign that 
God in Christ is beginning his transforming work upon us. 
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hy Winnifred Wygal, whose new book “How to Plan Informal 
Worship” is to be published by Association Press in May. 


what shall we 


On Ash Wednesday we begin a great Fast of the Christian 
Year. The day recalls us to the solemnities of sin and the 
need for repentance. Yet Easter is just around the corner. 
kven as Ash Wednesday is a recollection of the tragic sense 
of life. so Easter is celebration of victory and joy and life 
at its best. Both are at the heart of the Christian faith. 

The Christian understanding of man is that he is not a 
puppet but a moral being. with capacity for freedom. 
choice. decision and even mistakes. As a result of bad de- 
cisions and mistakes. human beings suffer. are misjudged. 
are persecuted, and even tortured at times. However. man 
knows an even keener inward suffering which comes from 
his own inadequacies. his short cuts. arrogance. and ego- 
tism which embroil him in evil and guilt. But this is not 
the whole story of man. His capacities which are God- 
given. his sensitiveness to goodness and beauty and truth. 
his deathless yearning for the highest—all mean that he is 
receptive to forgiveness and. with God’s gift of love. is 
made ready again for Easter year by year. Lent. which 
means fast, is a period of forty days each winter when 
Christians set themselves apart to reflect upon the mean- 
ing of their lives and to seek in a spirit of repentance and 
self discipline the Holy within and without. 


The drama of salvation 

Historically, since the days of the ancient Hebrews. re- 
pentance for sins. both those of the conscious and the un- 
conscious mind. has been symbolized by denial and sacri- 
fice. In primitive times this idea of sacrifice was related to 
appeasement of an angry God. But when we stand before 
the cross of Jesus Christ. we know that sacrifice and 
self denial is not a cheap bargain with a folk-god but is an 
essential quality in the drama of all living wherein man 
comes to terms with himself as honestly as he can and 
with God whom Christians know as Creator. Judge. Re- 
deemer and Love. Jesus’ death. whatever its human ex- 
planation, is a symbol of ultimate integrity and ultimate 
Love. Only on the basis of as much repentance. honesty 
and self-giving as we are capable of. can we begin to un- 
derstand the death of Jesus and be ready for deathless life. 
by deathless life we do not mean anything less than the 
sense of the eternal in our lives. The Easter life is not some- 
thing we have the moment we accept God’s love and live 
by it. The Easter life is the life of enchantment and vital- 
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do with Lent ? 


ity which comes when one is “born again.” It is the life 
which illumines every single day and every type of experi- 
ence. It is the life of adventure. of new and enlivening 
friends. of faith in God and ultimate relationship to the 
holy. Lent is the time when we renew these commitments. 
rediscover this love. and rededicate ourselves to all the 
Life there is. 


Holy Week 

Lent is sometimes confused with Holy Week. Lent is the 
forty days beginning with Ash Wednesday. ending on Eas- 
ter morning. Holy Week is the last week of Lent just be- 
fore Easter when we worship daily in commemoration of 
the last days of Jesus’ life on earth as he came to Jerusalem. 
was betrayed. tried and crucified. Holy Week brings to us 
an intensification of the experiences of self-searching of 
the whole Lenten season and helps us to relive in a more 
dramatic way the events without which our faith has no 
meaning. 


~ 


- 


“The Liat Supper, a drawtny by Rembrandt 


How observe Lent? 

The issue for every program chairman in a Christian 
\ssociation is: how can we make Lent real and potent for 
our members? How shall we move into Lent with events 
in our Association which will give reality and growth of 
spirit to and for all of us? 

First of all we turn to our churches for the keeping of 
Lent. The ritualistic churches—Episcopal, Roman Catho- 


Continued on the next page 
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lic. Greek Orthodox. Lutheran——have special services 
throughout the Lenten period so arranged as to recall us 
to the self-searching and prayers for new life which we 
especially need. Unfortunately not all of the churches make 
as much of this period as the churches which have the sac- 
ramental approach—at least not until Holy Week. 
Obviously the first thing to look into is what the churches 
near the college are doing by way of keeping Lent. If the 
minister has not thought of making some special arrange- 
ments which might appeal especially to his student popula- 
tion. the Christian Association may render a real service 
by talking the matter over with him. The Christian Asso- 
ciation may well do some sound recruiting of students for 
attendance at the special Lenten opportunities offered by 
the churches of the community. Example is the best re- 
cruiting. Association leaders may profit immeasurably by 
pausing for a brief noon service or a Wednesday night 
study group in one of the churches. Students also have 
much to give which members of the community appreciate 


deeply. 


Association worship 

The first activity which will come to mind for the Chris- 
tian Association, as such, is worship. Holding daily fifteen- 
minute services, very simple and very searching, in some 
central place where a few may feel at home, is one of the 
ways to begin. The noon hour, or at twilight just before 
the campus has its dinner hour, are favorite times. Some 
like such a prayer period early in the day. before the first 
class. Numbers are not the objective. Quality is the most 
important element, and simplicity and freedom. On some 
campuses a service might be primarily music. Others would 
combine music with reading of a short passage and the use 
of sincere prayers. In some colleges this would be the time 
for sentence prayers and the use of silence. This type of 
service does not as a rule lend itself to a talk. In the main 
it should be student-led. although the faculty should not be 
ruled out entirely. 

More ambitious worship services may be planned for two 
or three times during Lent. In these services there would 
be a talk and more time allowed for the whole experience. 
Topics which express the Lenten spirit might be: Why does 
man need God? The Drama of Redemption as it is un- 
folded in the Bible. Is the Christian emphasis on sin out- 
moded? What has self-discipline to do with whole living? 
The meaning of self-denial in the life of a young and mod- 
ern Christian. What does it mean that Jesus died “to save 
men’? The Cross of Christ. Whom say ye that I am? The 
Saga of Peter. Many other topics will suggest themselves. 


Lenten study and discussion 


In many colleges where the curricula and activities fill 
each month. there is no time like the Lenten season for the 
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Association study or discussion series of five or six meet- 
ings, one each week. This season is eminently suitable for 
the cultivation of the rational as well as the emotional! 
values resident in our faith. One cannot merely be good. 
One must be good for something. We need periodically to 
examine what we mean by the things that we say. The first 
suggestion of course is a short but exciting study of some 
part of the Bible. Such a series can be either student-led 
or faculty-led. The plan for the discussion hour should be 
based on strong material from some part of the Bible that 
students want to know better. Discussion rather than lec- 
tures should characterize this 
enough lecturing in the classroom. Rather than talks to 
them. they need the opportunity to reflect and discuss their 
own interpretations and questions about the passages the 


series—for students get 


are examining. A resource person in the group will be a 
great help. 

If a study of the Bible does not appeal, then a careful 
facing of some of the questions which students are asking 
about the reasons for being and the need of a faith for 
times like these may be welcomed. Doctrinal questions. 
issues of doubt and matters about which we are all more or 
less agnostic, lend themselves admirably to a season of self- 
searching and aspiration. Let such discussion and study 
groups be informal, simple and searching. If five people 
want to wrestle for two hours weekly with questions like: 
What is sin? What is redemption? Why is man? What is 
history about? What did Jesus accomplish? What and 
where is “life-eternal?”——-encourage them to do it by set- 
ting the plans for them. If possible. have a resource person 
in the group. 

Whatever the Association may undertake as a group. 
let this Lenten season of 1955 be a period when, as individ- 
uals. students take time for wholeness and holiness by set- 
ting themselves some regime of prayer, reading and con- 
versation designed to point them to a new dedication, a new 
understanding, a rebirth in Christ. What better time for the 
scales to fall from our eyes? What better time to learn to 
say “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God.” 


Resources 


Rediscovering Prayer. By John Casteel. Association 


Press. 1955, $3.50. 


The Student Prayerbook. 
$2.00. 

The Unfolding Drama of the Bible: eight studies on 
the Bible as a whole. By B. W. Anderson. Asso- 
ciation Press, 1953. 50c. 

| Am God and Not Man: Studies on Hosea. By William 
Hamilton. National Council of Churches, 120 East 
23rd Street. New York. N. Y. 50¢. 


Association Press. 1953. 
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The World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion calls its members and Christians 
everywhere to join in prayer for students 
in all parts of the world on Sunday. 
February 20, 1955. Annual observance 
of the Universal Day of Praver for Stu- 
dents is a tradition of long standing in 
the WSCF. Student Christian movements 
in countries in the nothern hemisphere 
hold this observance on the third Sunday 
in February. while movements south of 
the equator observe a later date. 


@ EACH IN HIS OWN TONGUE. In the eall 
to the observance of the Universal Day 
of Prayer for students the officers of the 
WSCF esk us to “remember that you 
will sing to the praise of God in vour own 
tongue, but in the company of those from 
other lands who sing in other tongues: 
that you will repeat the Lord’s Prayer 
together with thousands of others who 
will offer it to God in German. in French. 
in Finnish, in an Indian dialect: that you 
will worship and intercede together with 


What 
does it mean 
to be 


religious ? 


| 


Intelligible 
Religion 


By Philip H. Phenix. A straightfor- 
ward answer which delves be- 
neath the variant forms of re- 
ligious act and belief in order to 
discern the common roots in hu- 
man experience from which 
they spring. Five such basic ex- 
periences—change, dependence, 
order, value and imperfection— 
are described and illustrated in 
relation to certain major re- 
ligious ideas. 2. 


at your bookseller 
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observe the 


UNIVERSAL DAY OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1955 


others coming from different Christian 
traditions. And then you will perhaps 
understand in a new way how all Chris- 
tians are one in Him, who is the Father 
of all. and who has called us together to 
worship Him.” 


@ PREPARATION FOR THE OBSERVANCE. 
Campus Christian groups will want to 
begin their preparation for this annual 
experience by studying the Call for the 
Observance of the Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students. The United Student 
Christian Council includes the Call, a 
suggested service of worship and other 
recommendations for the observance in 
USCC Practical Guide No. 2, which has 
been sent to presidents and staff members 
of Student YMCAs, YWCAs and CAs. 
Additional copies of Practical Guide No. 
2 may be obtained at 10c¢ each from 
the USCC, 156 Fifth Avenue. New York 

Preparation for the observance, as well 
as the observance itself should be made 
in cooperation with all Christian groups 
on the campus. Student Christian move- 
ments in the U.S.A. which are afhliated 
with the United Student Christian Coun- 
cil are members of the World's Student 
Christian Federation. 

One way to prepare for the observance 
is through a series of study groups. 
Another is a week-end period of dis- 
ciplined retreats and silence. Preparation 
might include study of the Bible. of the 
condition of students throughout the 
world, and of the WSCF. Christian stu- 
dents from abroad can be very helpful 
in giving content to this study. 


© THE OBSERVANCE. Since the Universal 
Day of Prayer is for all students, every- 
where in the world, the observance should 
be campus-wide. It may be a service of 
worship. followed by international 
tea: or a model WSCF conference. culmi- 
nating in a service of worship: or a union 
church service on Sunday 
Printed copies of the Order of Service 
and the Call may be secured from the 
USCC for 6 cents each: 90 copies for 
$2.50: 100 for $4.00: and 500 for $15.00. 


evening. 


@ THE OFFERING. The WSCF unites the 
work of Student Christian movements in 
forty nations, yet its budget is quite 
modest. The National Student YMCA 
and YWCA alone are able to employ five 
times as many staff members as does the 


WSCF. Each campus observance should 
include a strong statement concerning 
the work of the WSCF and give students 
the opportunity of contributing gener- 
ously to its work. The offering should 
be sent to the regional or national of- 
fices of the campus groups sponsoring 
the observance, since a record is kept 
of the contributions of each national 
movement. 


e “UT OMNES UNUM SINT.” Observance 
of the Universal Day of Prayer for Stu- 
dents can be the occasion when students 
become most aware of their unity with 
students around the world. On this day 
the motto of the Federation, That all may 
be one, could become a reality for us. 

Let us pray for our fellow students— 
many of whom are unable to carry on 
their studies in a normal ‘way because 
they lack money in their country or are 
ill, or political conditions are unfavor- 
able to scholarship. or because they live 
under persecution, injustice. fear and 
danger. 

Let us give of ourselves and our money 
to serve God and our fellow Christians 
in places where the need is great. In the 
WSCF. we give as brothers where givers 
and receivers share alike in a common 
witness to God's love. We are bound 
together in the community to which 
Christ has called us. 


Assembly delegates sponsor training 
for Pakistan SCM staff member 

The World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion asked the delegates to the Fifth 
National Student Assembly to give money 
for the professional training of Mr. 
Aminbrahapad-din, who is to become the 
first General Secretary of the Student 
Christian Movement in Pakistan. They 
responded by contributing $1,944 to 
finance his professional training in a 
university in India. 

This project of the WSCF—securing 
funds from one member movement for 
the training of a Pakistani student to 
carry responsibility for the leadership of 
the SCM in his own country—is another 
step in the long history of the Federation. 
Since its founding in 1895, the WSCF 
has called students from all countries 
and confessions to witness together to 
God’s love revealed in Christ and to 
make this love known in service to stu- 


dents everywhere. Jimmie Woodward 
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A FABLE 


By William Faulkner. Random 
House. New York, 1954. $4.75. 


The public was given a new book by 
Mr. William Faulkner a few months 
ago. and for our generation that is an 
event of considerable importance, for. 
since Henry James. his has been the 
most impressive talent at work in 
American fiction. He has. with the 
great European masters of fiction in 
our time—with Joyce. Proust, Kafka. 
and Lawrence—staked out as his own 
a part of the world inhabited by the 
modern imagination. and he has added 
something undisposable and permanent 
to the apparatus of our sensibilities. as 
only genius can. 

When we think of it, this appears to 
be rather a remarkable achievement. 
for there is no major writer of our 
period who has remained more bound 
to place and to a body of purely local 
experience than Faulkner: and at a 
time when we have become an interna- 
tional people. and when our more im- 
portant literature has therefore become. 
in a way. an international literature. it 
may at first strike us as a little curious 
that a writer who in the past has re- 
parochial as 
become the 


mained stubbornly 
Faulkner have 
source of so pervasive an influence. His 
story has been a story of the mythical 
kingdom that forms the landscape of 
his books and that he calls Yoknapa- 
tawpha County. Mississippi. He has of- 


should 


fered this story as a legend not only of 
the patch of land in Mississippi in 
which he has his own familial roots but 
of all the Deep South: his myth has 
been the Southern myth which has as 
its subject the fate of a ravaged land. 
But his relation to this myth has. of 
course. been highly complicated. and 
it can by no means be responsibly con- 
strued as having yielded. on his part. 
any simple program of Southern apolo- 
getics. Indeed. the critical tactic that 
takes as its starting-point the notation 
of the Southern elements in Faulkner's 
itself 
peril. since it may well betray us into 


writing involves considerable 
an over-emphasis upon these aspects of 


his work-—when. of course. actually. 
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we must never forget that in The Sound 
and the Fury, in As | Lay Dying, in 
Light in August, and in Absalom, Ab- 
salom!, though his materials derive 
from the American South, Faulkner's 
essential comment is upon issues of 
human existence that are common to 
the modern world. The doomed and ac- 
cursed place which is the scene of the 
dramatic action in these books is a 
scene through whose nocturnal glow 
we are expected to behold the scene of 
our own tragic time. 

In recent years, however, Faulkner 
has shown signs of wanting to move 
beyond the confines of Yoknapatawpha 
County and into a more direct and im- 
mediate traffic with the contemporary 
world. He has recently chosen, not 
alone on the of his Nobel 
Prize Award speech, to deliver lay ser- 
mons about the nature of man and “the 
old verities and truths of the heart”— 
“love and honor and pity and pride 
and compassion and sacrifice.” apart 
from an understanding of which we 
are. indeed. doomed. And the present 
book represents, | suppose. the latest 


occasion 


culmination of this new tendency. The 
setting here is no longer the state of 
Mississippi but France. a few months 
before the end of the First World War. 
and the subject is the destiny of mod- 
ern man. as seen under the aspect of 
Passion Week and the Crucifixion. 

At the center of the story is an illit- 
erate corporal in the French army 
(born in a stable on Christmas day) 
who. together with his twelve men. 
persuades his entire regiment to dis- 
regard an order to attack. The overt act 
of mutiny is itself the culminating re- 
sult of the long endeavors of this pla- 
toon to spread a gospel of peace not 
only amongst the Allied forces but also 
amongst the German enemy—though. 
curiously. the officers have been com- 
pletely unaware of these developments. 
And once the regiment lays down its 
arms, the mutiny spreads contagiously. 
even to the Germans in the opposite 
trenches—so that. in a relatively short 
time. the entire front is quiet. the com- 
mon soldiers on both sides of the con- 
flict having themselves contrived their 
peace. 


own uneasy 


The top brass in both the German 
and the Allied headquarters are deep|) 
shaken by the whole affair. and after 
the corporal and his twelve followers 
have been thrown into jail, they hold 
a conference for the purpose of under- 
taking a collaborative effort against the 
uprising. for the soldiers in the ranks 
must not be allowed to suppose that 
war can be ended so simply. An at- 
tempt is made to strike a bargain with 
the corporal. his freedom being offered 
him on the condition that he repudiate 
the whole revolt. thus placing his in- 
fluence among his comrades in the sery - 
ice of military authority. The French 
marshal who is at the head of the Allied 
forces and who makes this offer does 
not really expect the corporal to accept 
it. nor does he want him to accept it. 
and both realize that the cause to which 
the corporal has borne witness can be 
effectively asserted only by his martyr- 
dom. 

So there is a last supper—this time 
held in a prison cell. And the re-enact- 
ment of the earlier drama moves inex- 
orably through its final stages. There is 
a Judas, and there is one Piotr who 
corporal. Two 
Marthe and Marya. wait silently for 
the end—which does finally 


denies the women. 
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when the corporal is thrown one Fri- 
day into a cell with two thieves and 
later is shot between them. 

Here. then. is Mr. Faulkner's fable 
whose structure clearly indicates his 
intention to rehabilitate the drama of 
Christ as an archetypal drama disclos- 
ing the ultimate strategem by which 
the human adventure is to be re- 
deemed from futility and frustration. 
And, in the light of so serious and 
noble a purpose, one wishes that it 
might be possible to say that it has 


been successfully achieved, but the 
book is, I fear, the worst book that 
Faulkner has ever written—though. 


like such books as Melville’s Pierre or 
Tolstoy's Resurrection, it never allows 
us to forget that it is the failure of a 
truly great writer. 

The book is. of course. on the first 
level a political novel. and so it must 
be judged: and it is on this level that 
we are perhaps most embarrassed by 
its naivete and ineptitude. His view of 
the War is incredibly simplistic: it is 
completely without meaning for its par- 
ticipants and is regarded as a vast and 
awful holocaust brought into being by 
means of a sinister conspiracy between 
the makers of armaments and the polli- 
ticians and the top brass: the People 


Todor 


BY JACK FINEGAN. A new book ready 
this month about an important republic in 
strategic Asia. India’s people and future 
can be understood only through learning 
of the racial, historical and cultural back- 
ground of India. Dr. Finegan interprets the 
many sides of India, from mountain climbing 
to Hinduism. He begins with the land and 
its effects, follows .its history, pictures a 
great city, etc. Illustrated with actual photos. 
End-paper maps. Probable price, $4.00. 


Hira Lal of India 


BY LETA MAY BROWN. The story of Dr. 
Hira Lal, a native Indian Christian, is cap- 
tivating reading from the incidents surround- 
ing his birth to his fulfillment in God's 
service as a doctor of soul and body. As 
background, the author (also a missionary) 
sketches the growth of a typical mission, 
recording an inspiring spiritual achievement. 


$3.00. 


At your bookstore or Dept. I, 
THE BETHANY PRESS St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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are thus divested of all responsibility 
for the happenings of history which, 
when they take tragic turns. are, it 
appears, to be understood in the light 
of the nefarious machinations of the 
Conspirators. 

Nor is the book any more impressive 
on the level of religious affirmation. 
This churlish, illiterate peasant who is 
Faulkner's Christic figure is hardly a 
believably charismatic personality and 
certainly doesn't begin to approach, in 
vividness and attractiveness, in spirit- 
ual grace and intellectual vigor (which 
is surely a necessary requirement for a 
Christic figure in literature) Ignazio 
Silone’s Pietro Spina, who is perhaps 
the instance of the 
type in recent literature. All he can 
dumbly offer is the idea of resistance 
and the presentation of himself as a 
particular example of what Faulkner 
believes to be man’s greatest capacity 

the capacity to endure. The 
radical imperative he is capable of 
voicing is only this: “Don't be afraid. 
There's nothing to be afraid of. Noth- 
ing is worth it.” 


most impressive 


most 


Even this. of course—the ethic of re- 
sistance—might have been given an 
impressive incarnation in fiction had 
Faulkner hewn close to the line of his 
central narrative, telling it with the re- 
straint and simplicity. say. with which 
M. Albert Camus treated a= similar 
theme in The Plague. But he is so bent 
upon beating his story into life with 
the mechanical fury of his rhetoric 
that this theme is completely ravaged 
by the verbal pyrotechnics and_ the 
grating convolutions of syntax which 
seem in this book to function as a kind 
of tie. 
control. 


now quite bevond the authors 


So let us not be intimidated by the 
impulse to be pious about the latest 
work of a distinguished writer—intim- 
idated into accepting the publishers’ 
claim in the jacket-blurb that here is a 
book that we shall soon have to ac- 
knowledge as classic” of modern 
literature. It is not that at all: let us 
rather, without making any cheap and 
easy predictions about what it por- 
tends about Faulkner's future as a writ- 
er, simply regard it as a great failure 
of our greatest novelist today. 

Nathan A. Scott, Jr. 
Associate Professor of Humanities 
Howard University. Washington, D.C. 
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Rediscovering Prayer is the 
most important book we've 
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IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE: SEVEN 

YEARS WITH THE UNITED NATIONS 
Trygve Lie. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1954, 475 pp., $6.00. 


In the best of worlds the job of the 
first Secretary General of the United 
Nations would have been one of diffi- 
cult pioneering: in the crossfire of the 
cold war it became a well nigh impos- 
sible job. 

The simple fact that the United Na- 
tions has endured all its difficulties and 
that peace was preserved during these 
seven years, is a great and justified 
satisfaction to the Norwegian. states- 
man. He is convinced that the years 
will prove the wisdom of his Twenty- 
Year Program For Achieving Peace 
Through The United Nations. which 
was first outlined in 1950. That most 
of the ten points of this program have 
not even been touched does not dis- 
courage Mr. Lie. for well before be- 
ginning his effort he said: “I do not 
believe in political miracles. It will take 
a long series of steps to reduce the ten- 
sions of the conflict and to bring the 
great powers together.” One must agree 
with the author that “Every one of the 
ten points holds good today as it did 
in 1950.” 

That Mr. Lie could undertake the 
sweeping initiative implicit this 
twenty-year program reveals the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations in 
a political role which is something 
new for international organizations. 
This role is very different from that 
played by the first Secretary General 
of the League of Nations. Article 99 of 
the Charter of the United Nations 
states: “The Secretary General may 
bring to the attention of the Security 
Council any matter which in his opin- 
ion may threaten maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security.” It is with- 
out doubt Mr, Lie’s most influential 
contribution to the development of the 
United Nations that he established the 
precedent by which the Secretary Gen- 
eral uses these broad powers fully. 
Many governments, including some of 
the major powers. opposed Mr. Lie’s 
interpretation of Article 99 and tried to 
restrain him, but he persisted. and 
when he left office there was no real 
question any longer that the Secretariat 
was one of the six principal organs of 
the United Nations. 
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The American reader of this book 
will get a picture of Mr. Lie very dif- 
ferent from the one he could be ex- 
pected to have gained from accounts in 
the American press. Here is a picture 
of a man thoroughly committed to the 
Western tradition of freedom and de- 
mocracy. Occasionally the earnest 
American reader will wince at the 
pictures of indecision. confusion. and 
fumbling in our own U.S. foreign pol- 
icy as revealed in this candid account. 
For the most part. Mr. Lie is charitable 
toward the U.S.. but he cannot be 
denied or blamed for an occasional 
caustic reference. 

Recently. at the direction of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. the U.S. Delegation 
placed before the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly its concern for eleven 
airmen detained in violation of inter- 
national agreement by the Chinese 
communists. Whatever the outcome of 
that debate. this action represents an- 
other historic step toward an effective 
international community. In some ways 
this is an unprecedented American ac- 
tion. It can help to contribute to the 
building of “a common foundation of 
moral principles to provide sound 
groundwork for the development of in- 
ternational law and institutions,” whose 
desperate need was declared by the 


World Council of Churches at Evan. 
ston. | imagine Trygve Lie is following 
the debate with interest and hope and 
pride. 

Paul Moritz, Secretary for 


Public Affairs, Natl Council YMCAs 


APPOINTMENT WITH GOD 
J. B. Phillips. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1954, 61 pp., $1.75. 


THE ALTAR FIRE 
Olive Wyon, SCM Press, London. 
1954, 127 pp., $1.00. 


Modern man has difficulty finding 
real meaning in the Holy Communion 
service. This fact impelled two promi- 
nent British authors last year to write 
small books reflecting on the meaning 
of this Sacrament. One of them is a re- 
cent selection of the SCM Book Club 
to which a number of students sub- 
scribe. Both books are ideally suited 
for use by study groups. 

Appointment with God presents the 
Holy Communion in terms of the orig- 
inal New Testament meaning, showing 
how false conceptions and _ attitudes 
have detracted from its essential spirit. 
“The early Christians.” he writes. 
“found their deepest fellowship with 
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1. The discussion of Mr. Toynbee’s 
analysis of the revolution we are living 
through is excellent for: 

(a) A FORUM in which several points 
of view are heard. Have one person 
present the position taken by Mr. 
Toynbee and others comment on it. 

(b) A WEEK-END STUDY CONFERENCE 
using this issue of The Intercollegian 
and the study booklet You, the Nation 
and the World (order from National 
Student YMCA, 291 Broadway. New 
York 7. N.Y.) as the basis for the 
study and discussion groups. (25c) 

(c) A SERIES OF MEETINGS on “Roots 
of the World Crisis” in which faculty 


I program cues 


The revolution we are living through 


members and other community leaders 
give their perspective on the meaning 
of current events. Don’t overlook hav- 
ing a competent presentation of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr’s thinking and that of 
other Christians who are interpreting 
the current crisis. 

2. Encourage students to discuss 
basic assertions of the articles by Mr. 
Toynbee. Mr. Morgenthau and Mr. 
Herberg. such as: (a) the future of 
mankind depends very largely upon 
the response of the Western middle 
class: (b) Communism’s political fu- 
ture lies on the knees of the West: (c) 
to the extent that we seek a military 


solution to the revolution of our time 
we will be unable to deal with it suc- 
cessfully: and (d) the kind of faith 
which alone can cope with Commu- 
nism (does this faith describe your 
own religious faith? ) 

3. SUGGEST to the World University 
Service committee that they relate their 
fund raising efforts to a basic under- 
standing of the “roots of the world 
crisis” and what we can do. 

4. IN OBSERVANCE OF LENT, hold sev- 
eral discussions based on the articles 
by William Hamilton, A Christian 
Theology in Miniature. ( This series be- 
gan in the December /ntercollegian. | 
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their unseen Lord as well as with one 
another in what began as a very simple 
rite. Their thanksgiving, their worship. 
their prayers, their rededications, and 
the strength for the superhuman task 
which they carried on so courageously 
were all poured into, or flowed from. 
this simple but mysterious Service.” 

In closing, Phillips comments on the 
problem of intercommunion—a_ burn- 
ing present issue in the ecumenical 
movement and one which has caused 
debate and soul-searching in the Stu- 
dent Christian Movements of the 
world for many years. At present not 
even all Protestants can take the Lord’s 
Supper together. Tradition and beliefs. 
elaborated far beyond the early under- 
standing of the Lord’s Supper. separate 
Christians at the Lord’s Table. 

“Is it not conceivable,” he asks, “that 
the Spirit of God could short circuit 


NoTE: SCM Book Club selections are 
lively, brief treatments of Christian 
themes. Selected by a distinguished edi- 
torial committee. and published by the 
SCM Press in London, they should be in 
every Christian Association library. The 
cost is $4.00 per year for six books. 
Write to: The SCM Book Club, 81 W. 


Van Buren Street. Chicago 5. Illinois. 
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our precious traditions and draw all 
Christians together in this central act 
of worship?” Both books suggest a pos- 
sible basis for resolving the problem 
eventually. that is. as Christian of vari- 
ous backgrounds seek together to find 
the original meaning of the Sacrament. 

In The Altar Fire Miss Wyon an- 
alyzes the different aspects of the Holy 
Communion in a succinct and yet thor- 
ough manner. She asks, “In our actual 
experience, in our life in the Church. 
and in our personal life of faith, what 
does the Eucharist mean? Which as- 
pect predominates? Worship and self- 
offering? or Communion with Christ? 
or the “memorial and _ historical ele- 
ment? or the Sacrament as a source of 
energy? or as an aspect of fellowship?” 
Miss Wyon explains each element very 
clearly in separate chapters, and at 
various points in the book shows how 
they are woven together to give the 
total significance. 

“Thus the individual worshipper 
who yields himself fully to the action 
of the Eucharist will find that he is 
caught up into a creative movement 
which carries him far beyond himself. 
Drawn by ‘the Love which moves the 
sun and all the other stars’ he becomes 
part of the great rhythm of ‘giving and 
receiving which unites God and man. 
Here. as part of the Body. he offers 
himself to God that he may share in 


Careers 


In Religious Education 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION of the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
prepares college graduates, both men and 
women, for careers in religious education. Op- 
portunities and needs in this field are very 
great. The demand for the School's graduates 
is far greater than the supply. 

Two-year course for the M.A., also doctoral 
program. 


Expenses, $650 a year. Application for competi- 
tive full scholarship should be filed by March 1. 
Other scholarships available. 


For catalogue and 
further information write— 


Walter Houston Clark, Dean 
55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Conn. 


put 
CHRISTIAN FAITH INTO ACTION 
in a YWCA CAREER 


Jobs in the YWCA offer interesting and cre- 
ative work with a Christian international 
movement which functions on college cam- 
puses and in communities. 

Minimum qualifications: 


College degree 

Group leadership experience 

Friendly personality 

Concern for Christian and democratic 
principles 


Write to: 


Personne! Services, National Board, YWCA 
600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


the apostolic and priestly work of 
bringing the whole world back to God.” 


Paul Bock, United Christian 
Fellowship, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
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